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I  HAVE  lived  thirty-two  years  in  Japan,  have  traveled 
repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  have 
spoken  to  large  audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
night  after  night  for  weeks  at  a  time,  have  frequently  met 
officials  of  every  grade,  civil  and  military,  and  have  lived  with 
the  people,  studying  their  family  life,  their  educational  system, 
their  codes  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  law,  their  morals 
and  religions.  I  was  six  weeks  in  Manchuria,  during  the  war, 
as  a  guest  of  the  army,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Famine  Committee,  through  whose  appeals  the  people  of  the 
United  States  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
starving  people  over  there. 

With  this  introduction  I  wish  to  say  as  widely  as  possible 
to  Americans,  in  view  of  the  international  aspect  the  San 
Francisco  problem  is  taking,  that  there  are  on  our  part  some 
misunderstandings  of  Japan  which  threaten  to  become  chronic. 

»  Japan  Not  Belligerent 

I    One  of  these  is  the  frequent  statement  in  the  press  that 
apan  is  a  nation  of  fighters,  a  warlike  race  and  a  consequent 
peril  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  Japan  has  a  record  for  peace 
that  may  well  be  the  envy  of  our  Christian  nations.  For  250 
years  before  Commodore  Perry  went  there,  Japan  was  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world,  and,  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  with 
herself.  During  the  fifty  years  since  Japan  came  in  contact 
with  the  West,  there  have  been  two  internal  wars  and  two 
external  ones,  all  brief,  altogether  taking  up  hardly  a  tenth  of 
her  half  century  of  world  intercourse.  We  of  this  great  repub- 
lic can  show  no  such  record.  My  brothers  and  I  were  in  our 
long  Civil  War,  and  we  know  that  Japan's  civil  wars  were 
nothing  like  so  barbarous,  and  that  they  were  quickly  forgotten 
in  the  new  national  life,  while  it  took  decades  before  North 


and  South  were  sufficiently  one  to  encourage  a  president  to 
visit  every  state  in  the  Union. 

When  Western  history  was  first  opened  for  Japanese  eyes, 
the  people  there  were  shocked  at  our  histories  of  blood,  our 
revolutions,  our  thirty  years'  wars,  our  guillotines,  our  cuttings 
off  of  heads  of  kings  and  queens  as  though  they  were  com- 
mon criminals.  And  one  of  Japan's  greatest  names — Yokoi 
Shonan  —  felt  that  the  West  was  so  inhumane,  so  given  to 
blood,  that  he  longed  to  be  sent  West  as  a  representative  of  his 
peace-loving  nation  to  beseech  us  to  cease  our  awful  strifes 
and  live  in  peace. 

After  the  war  broke  out  I  was  accorded  an  interview  with 
the  then  premier.  Gen.  Count  Katsura,  who  said :  "  I  am  a 
soldier,  but  I  hate  war.  I  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  pre- 
vent war  with  Russia,  but  as  Russia's  principles  were  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  ours,  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
fight."  General  Kuroki,  on  his  recent  visit  here,  left  among 
his  few  words  this  significant  sentence,  "I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  soldier."  Major-General  Yamazaki  told  me  after  peace 
was  declared  that  the  most  profound  impression  he  received 
during  the  Russian  war  was  realizing  the  world-significance  of 
the  word  humanity.  Said  he :  "I  always  knew  the  word,  but 
not  till  President  Roosevelt  called  us  to  consider  peace  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  did  I  realize  its  splendid  universal  meaning. 
We  all  felt  it,  and  it  unnerved  our  swords  and  bayonets.  They 
fell  to  the  ground,  though  we  were  all  on  the  battle  line,  and 
the  amazing  thing  was  we  hadn't  the  heart  to  raise  them  again." 

These,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  like  them,  are  the  men 
who  have  the  right  to  interpret  their  own  character  to  us  of 
the  West.  The  word  szvord  is  wrought  deeper  into  the  history 
of  Japan  than  in  the  history  of  any  long-standing  nation  of  the 
West,  but  I  venture  the  statement  that  it  has  stood  for  more 
of  righteousness  and  social  order,  and  for  less  of  blood,  than 
the  sword  of  any  nation  that  has  a  millennium  duration.  Their 
well-known  maxim,  "  The  szvord  is  the  soul  of  the  Samurai," 
has  a  double  meaning,  one  outward  towards  an  enemy,  the 
other  inward  towards  personal  honor  and  principle  dearer  than 
life.    And  both  directions  have  a  deep  moral  value. 

I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Samurai  again  and  again,  delighte4 
at  hearing  how  their  moral  virtues  have  been  evolved  by  thi 


sword,  until  the  prophet's  words  came  to  mind — "My  sword 
is  bathed  in  heaven,"  and  St.  Paul's  yet  stronger  words  illu- 
mined the  subject — "The  bearer  of  the  sword  is  a  minister  of 
God."  Their  strange  custom  of  harakiri,  disemboweling  one's 
self  with  the  sword,  shocks  us  as  barbarous  and  revolting  until 
we  catch  something  of  the  high  moral  significance  of  the  act, 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  evolution  of  righteousness  and 
noble  self-sacrifice.  We  of  the  West,  if  we  are  ever  to  under- 
stand the  Japanese,  must  hear  what  they  say  of  their  own 
national  spirit  as  they  condense  it  into  one  line — not  the  sword 
at  all,  nothing  of  strife  and  blood.  Simply  this — "If  any  one 
asks  what  is  the  spirit  of  Japan,  it  is  the  mountain  cherry- 
blossoms,"  that  give  their  perfume  freely,  and,  heedless  of  self, 
fall  in  showers  through  the  mountain  valleys. 

This,  then,  is  the  spirit  that  believes  first  in  peace,  but  is 
ready  for  absolute  self-sacrifice  in  face  of  aggression  and  in- 
sult, or  for  the  preservation  of  honor.  To  be  sure  there  are 
brutal,  low-minded,  subtle  Japanese  who  have  disgraced  the 
traditions  of  the  sword  by  sly  assassinations  and  by  despotic 
oppressions.  But,  all  the  same,  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  fact  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
Japanese  as  lovers  of  war,  as  a  race  of  fighters. 

Not  Inflated  by  Victory 

Another  misunderstanding  is  in  thinking  that  they  have 
the  "swelled  head."  Certain  it  is  that  if  any  people  ever  had 
the  right  to  enlarge  their  hats  it  should  be  accorded  freely  to 
a  nation  that,  in  war  with  one  of  the  greatest  nations,  won  the 
victory  in  every  battle  on  land  and  sea.  No  hats  have  ever 
been  constructed  on  a  scale  large  enough  for  the  heads  of 
Anglo-Saxons  had  they  had  any  such  unparalleled  successes 
in  war.  Yet  no  nation  has  ever  conducted  itself  in  great  vic- 
tories with  more  modesty  than  the  Japanese  have.  This  was 
one  of  the  qualities  that  deeply  impressed  me  as  I  conversed 
with  officers  and  soldiers  in  Manchuria.  Whenever  I  congrat- 
ulated a  general  or  a  private  on  their  unbroken  series  of 
victories,  I  never  once  saw  a  proud  look  or  heard  a  boastful 
word.  It  was  the  same  with  the  people  who  remained  in 
Japan.  I  have  been  in  company  with  ordinary  Japanese  when 
extras  in  rapid  succession  came,  telling  of  the  disabling  and 


sinking  of  one  after  another  of  Russia's  warships.  It  would 
have  made  us  nearly  wild  with  joy  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  they  seldom  gave  way  to  demonstrative  looks  and 
words. 

I  accidentally  chanced,  by  the  favor  of  our  legation,  to  be 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Minister  of  War  in  honor  of  our 
General  McArthur,  who  was  passing  through  Japan  on  his 
way  to  Manchuria.  The  battle  of  Moukden — a  hundred  milds 
long,  with  half  a  million  soldiers  on  either  side — had  been  in 
progress  for  some  two  weeks,  and  during  that  feast  of  cabinet 
officers  and  generals  and  admirals  the  wires  brought  the  deci- 
sive news  of  victory  all  along  the  line  and  Kuropatkin  in  flight. 
And  yet  there  was  hardly  a  ripple  of  delight  on  the  faces  of 
those  men.  I  visited  later  on  one  place  in  that  battle  line  where 
3,000  Japanese  soldiers  had  attacked  15,000  entrenched  Rus- 
sians, and  fought  them  night  and  day  without  sleep  for  three 
days.  I  saw  gateways  where  bayonet  work  had  been  so  fierce 
and  prolonged  that  the  bodies  of  dead  Russians  and  Japanese 
were  mingled  six  feet  deep.  And  I  found  the  colonel  in  com- 
mand teaching  the  usual  moral  lessons  to  his  regiment,  one 
section  of  which  was  never  to  boast  of  victories  and  never  to 
glory  over  a  conquered  foe. 

Of  course  there  are  jingoes,  stalwarts,  and  all  kinds  of 
swelled  heads  in  Japan  as  there  are  in  our  own  republic.  But 
they  are  not  the  controlling  force  in  any  nation.  While  the 
Japanese  are  keenly  sensitive  to  any  injustice  or  insult,  they 
are  self-contained  and  gentlemanly.  Their  diplomacy  is  on  as 
high  a  line  as  that  of  any  government. 

Both  Governments  Stand  for  Peace 

In  view  of  the  friction  over  the  foolish  and  exasperating 
action  of  some  of  the  San  Francisco  people,  it  is  well  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  both  the  Japanese  government  and  ours 
are  solid  for  peace  and  good  will.  I  was  present  at  one  of  the 
opening  sessions  of  the  Diet  last  January,  when  all  the  cabinet 
officers  were  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  speaker,  ind  I  heard  the 
Premier  Saionji  deliver  his  message.  It  was  some  months  after 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children  from  our  schools  and  the 
people  were  very  eager  to  learn  the  attitude  of  their  govern- 
ment.   The  premier  simply  said  that  the  San  Francisco  matter 


had  not  reached  the  diplomatic  stage,  and  there  was  no  hkeh- 
hood  that  it  would,  for  the  United  States  government  had 
taken  it  up  and  of  course  would  deal  justly  with  it. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  during  temporary  misunder- 
standings that  the  national  feeling  of  Japan  towards  us  is  one 
of  profound  gratitude.  Their  grateful  utterances  in  the  press, 
in  public  meetings,  and  in  private  intercourse  are  as  sincere 
and  true  and  full  of  good  will  as  we  could  possibly  desire,  and 
no  nation,  not  even  her  great  ally,  receives  so  much  as  do  we 
of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Our  Commo- 
dore Perry  opened  Japan  and  introduced  her  to  the  West. 
Russia  was  eager  to  have  that  job,  as  were  other  nations,  but 
in  the  Providence  of  God  it  fell  to  us  to  do  it  without  violence 
and  war.  No  other  nation  could  have  done  it  on  lines  of  peace, 
and  Japan  does  not  forget  this  nation,  so  helpful  in  her  hour 
of  weakness. 

Next,  we  are  the  only  nation  whose  representatives  always 
stood  for  Japan's  rights  when  others  were  too  masterful  and 
aggressive.  It's  not  in  the  books,  and  the  story  may  have 
mythical  additions  to  it,  but  it  represents  the  lordly  spirit  of 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  his  dealings  \vith  the  East.  It  runs  thus : 
In  a  diplomatic  discussion  of  the  resident  ministers  of  Western 
powers,  the  Japanese  officials  defended  their  rights  more  vig- 
orously than  Sir  Harry  could  endure,  and  clenching  his  fist 
he  brought  it  violently  down  on  the  table,  saying,  "England 
can  crush  Japan  as  easily  as  my  hand  can  crush  an  egg."  In 
all  those  twenty-five  or  more  trying  years  Japan  felt  again 
and  again  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  some  dozen  or  more 
powers  who  acted  in  concert  against  the  deepest  political 
desires  of  the  Japanese.  We  alone  were  truly  sympathetic 
towards  Japan's  recovery  of  judicial  autonomy.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  representatives  of  Western 
powers,  when  the  independence  of  Japan  was  being  infringed 
upon,  our  Judge  Bingham  said  with  emphasis,  "Gentlemen, 
you  are  legislating  for  Japan — a  thing  this  body  of  diplomats 
has  no  right  to  do."  For  this  diplomatic  sympathy,  unbroken 
for  half  a  century  save  possibly  when  we  unfortunately  had  a 
Californian  as  our  representative,  Japan  is  grateful  to  us. 

Another  point  is,  that  the  United  States  has  a  custom  of 
never   taking   indemnity   from   a   conquered    foe.     We   were 


compelled  to  share  with  allied  forces  two  indemnities,  one 
wrung  from  Japan  and  one  from  China.  We  are  the  only- 
people  who  returned  to  Japan  the  Shimonoseki  indemnity 
Not  even  Great  Britain,  twice  allied  with  Japan,  gave  her  back 
this  money  extorted  in  the  time  of  transition  from  a  hermit  age 
to  international  intercourse.  This  friendly  act  is  one  link  of  a 
strong  bond  between  these  two  nations. 

Friendly  Personal  Relations 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  Japanese  who,  in  their  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge,  have  come  here  with  slender 
pecuniary  resources  or  with  none  at  all,  and  have  been  wel- 
comed to  our  homes,  aided  with  our  means  and  educated  at 
our  best  institutions.  The  Japanese  government  sends  offi- 
cially more  students  to  Germany  than  to  any  other  nation. 
But  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  Japan  have  always  turned  to  America  for  education,  be- 
cause they  well  know  that  no  other  nation  has  shown  Japa- 
nese youths  such  friendliness  and  sympathy  as  ours.  And 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  result  is  there  are  more  Japa- 
nese who  have  received  higher  education  in  the  United  State:  > 
than  in  all  the  other  nations  of  the  West  put  together.  These 
are  now  the  teachers,  preachers,  civil  and  military  officials, 
politicians  and  press  men  of  Japan,  men  who  have  imbibed 
the  liberties  of  our  republic  and  are  living  and  teaching 
them  in  Japan, 

Sympathy  during  the  Recent  War 

Again,  the  Russian  war  broke  out.  It  was  of  vital  inter- 
est to  Japan  to  know  that  the  sympathies  of  our  nation  were 
with  her  and  not  with  her  strong  enemy.  They  soon  knew 
where  we  stood.  Times  without  number  have  I  been  thanked 
by  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  for  the  most  valuable  ' 
assistance  our  warm  sympathy  gave  them  in  spite  of  our 
neutrality.  Even  that  of  her  political  ally  was  not  more 
valuable  nor  more  highly  prized  than  that  which  went  in  one 
great,  unbroken  current  from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Among  many  other  causes  of  Japan's  gratitude,  only  one 
more  will  be  ample  for  this  paper.     When  the  famine  in  the 


northern  provinces  came  on.  the  appeal  sent  out  was  taken  up 
by  our  President,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
sent  to  Japanese  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  distribution  of  food 
and  aid.  Moneys  that  are  being  contributed  now  for  famine 
in  China  do  not  go  to  Chinese  officials,  but  are  received  by 
foreigners  residing  in  China  and  distributed  by  them.  But 
America  trusts  Japan,  and  our  generous  aid  was  put  in  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross,  or  directly  in  the  hands  of  provincial 
officials.  Then,  when  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  destroyed 
that  city  with  a  shock  that  startled  the  whole  world,  Japan  at 
once  started  her  subscription,  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  the 
people  was  so  marked  that  even  those  provinces  desolated  by 
famine  contributed  somehow  or  other  several  thousand  yen 
towards  the  San  Francisco  fund. 

Wicked  Fomenters  of  Strife 

Now.  can  there  be  any  one  in  the  face  of  this  friendship 
that  has  grown  and  deepened  for  half  a  century  so  thought- 
less as  to  imagine  that  war  with  Japan  is  liable?  Yet,  here  is 
the  disreputable  part  of  our  press — our  yellow  papers — that 
seem  to  glory  in  exaggerating  every  local  disturbance  and  in 
exciting  race  hatred.  The  shameful  lies  some  of  these  papers 
—  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic — have  persistently  told 
about  the  Japanese,  and  the  insane  reports  that  Japan  is  going 
to  insist  on  an  "apology"  from  us,  are  pretty  near  a  crime  of 
the  first  magnitude.  There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  war  talk  comes  from  some  of 
those  disappointed  "war  correspondents"  who  couldn't  have 
their  own  sweet  will  when  they  tried  to  get  to  Manchuria,  and 
who,  when  permitted  to  go,  violated  the  rules  of  gentlemen  on 
the  battlefield,  and  who  left  the  East  threatening  to  knife 
Japan  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred. 

If  the  daily  telegrams  about  Japan  and  the  United  States 
are  read  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  it  will  help  us  to  believe 
as  General  Kuroki  said  the  other  day :  "  We  can't  fight  against 
America,  our  best  friend.  If  you  should  come  to  fight  us,  we 
should  run  away."  The  heart  of  Japan  beats  true  for  America, 
as  ours,  in  spite  of  hoodlums  and  criminal  politicians,  beats 
true  for  Japan. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Congregationalist  of  22  June,  iQoy. 
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